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- Take heed of despising the light of Christ 


that shines within us. 





A Much Suppressed Christian Testimony of 
John de Wycliffe. 


I have lately made an excursion into the 
bibliography of that sturdy English reformer, 
who has been often referred to as “ the Morning 
Star of the Reformation,” to ascertain to w hat 
extent publicity was given to a certain one of 
his Christian testimonies not commonly asso- 
ciated with his name; for, it is not generally 
known that John de Wycliffe, called “the 
greatest of all the Reformers before the Refor- 
mation,” was an advocate of the principles of 
peace as maintained by the Primitive Chris- 
tians. 

To Robert Vaughan’s “ Life and Opinions 
of John de Wycliffe, D. D.,” a second edition 
of which work was published in London, in two 
volumes, so long ago as 1831, are we chiefly in- 
debted for information upon this matter. Writ- 
ing more than a century earlier than Vaughan, 
of * the Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and 
Learned John de Wycliffe, D. D. ” John Lewis, 
A. M., “ Minister of Mereg: ate,” had failed to 
bring it out that the valiant soldier of the cross 
whom he extolled, was one who trusted not in 
the arm of flesh for his defence. When Chas. 
Webb LeBas issued his life of the Reformer 
(Rivington’s, 1846), he gave indeed some in- 
sight into Wycliffe’s opinions respecting the un- 
lawfulness of war, but he says in qualification 
(an unworthy and mischievous gloss)—“ it fur- 
nishes him with an occasion of propounding 
certain eccentric and adventurous opinions re- 
lative to the practice of war.” He is startled, 
not to say shocked, that Wycliffe opposes even 
wars of self-defence. 

LeBas was presumably unacquainted with 
the historical testimony of Justin Martyr, who 
averred that “we who were filled with war and 
mutual slaughter, and every wickedness, have 
each through the whole earth changed our war- 
like weapons, our swords into plowshares, and 
our spears into implements of tillage ;” or of 
Cyprian, who, making explanation of the Chris- 
tians’ doctrine and practice to the Roman pro- 
consul of Africa, said, ‘‘ For this reason it is 
that none of us, when he is apprehended, makes 
resistance, nor avenges himself against your un- 
righteous violence, although our people are nu- 
merous and plentiful ;” or again of Tertullian, 
who queried, “ How will a Christian man war; 
nay, how will he serve even in peace, without a 
sword which the Lord has taken away. . . The 
Lord, afterward, in disarming Peter, unbelted 
every soldier.” These, which voice the senti- 
ments on the subject of all the early Christian 
writers, we certainly cannot cast aside as “ ec- 
centric and adventurous opinions.” 

John Laird Wilson’s Life of Wycliffe, 
Funk and Wagnall’s edition of a popular bio. 
graphical series, does not enlighten the people 
as to what Wycliffe thought upon the subject 
of war, nor singularly, does the Life, in nearly 
four hundred pages, designed for younger peo- 
ple, by the author of “The Story of Martin 
Luther,” and “The Story of Ulrich Zwingle.” 
The treatise of “ John Wiclif, and his English 
Precursors,” by Professor Lechler, of the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, translated with notes, by 
Professor Lorimer (2 vols., London, 187 8), of 
which Schaff says: “ This biography super- 
sedes all the others,” does not note, as it might 
very well have done in alluding to Wycliffe’s 
treatise on the Ten Commandments, what that 
reformer declared relative to Christ’s annul- 
ment of the code of old time, “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” notwithstanding 
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the authors’ references to Vaughan’s able work 


where those views are brought out, show their 
familiarity therewith. 

In the sketch of Wycliffe, contained in Schaff’s 
“ Religious Cyclopedia ;” also, in the very full 
account of him and his writings contained in 
Neander’s General History of the Christian 
Religion and Church, the interested student 
gleans no light on the matter. The eleventh 
American edition, revised, corrected and en- 
larged, of Neander’s great work, refers indeed 
to Vaughan’s account, but not at all to his full 
and clear exposition of Wycliffe’s testimony 
against war. 

Good opportunity was afforded Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs, several years ago, in pronouncing his 
lengthy oration (printed afterwards by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) upon * John Wycliffe and the 
First English Bible,” to touch upon what Wy- 
cliffe thought of warring Christendom, but the 
nearest to an allusion to it in the eighty-five 
pages octavo, is this sentence of Wycliffe con- 
cerning the Pope—“ that he is bound to be pre- 
eminent in following Christ, in humility meek- 
ness and brotherly love.’ Now Milton, in re- 
marking upon the gift of the Bible in the ver- 
nacular, through Wycliffe, strongly said: ‘“ Had 
it not been for Wycliffe, neither the Bohemians, 
Huss and Jerome, nor the name of Luther or 
Calvin had ever been known.” The well-con- 
sidered judgments of the early reformer upon 
the wars of professing Christendom, and upon 
Christ's followers fighting at all, cught not to 
be thus ignored. It is a satisfi iction, however, 
to note that in an unpretentious but valuable 
compilation upon “The Reformers Not of the 
Lutheran Reformation,” by the late William 
Hodgson (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia), 
that author has not omitted in his brief sketch 
to justly emphasize the peace views of John de 
Wycliffe. 

Let us now revive some of Wycliffe’s obser- 
vations upon the theme which we are consider- 
ing. His composition on “ The Seven Deadly 
Sins” contains, as its notable feature, some sen- 
timents not much broached in that age, upon 
the practice of carnal warfare. “That it is 
lawful to annoy an enemy in whatever way you 
can,” 
Wycliffe’s time; but the latter remarks that 
“the charity of Christ biddeth the contrary,” 
and further, that “to keep men fighting—though 
humanity teaches that men should not fight— 
Antichrist argues that as an adder stings a man 
who treads on him, why should not we fight 
against our enemies, especially as they would 
also destroy us, and ruin their own souls? It is 
for love, therefore, that we chasten them! But 
what man that hath wit, cannot see this fallacy?” 

Concerning offensive wars he reasons thus: 
“As to the title of conquest, we should under- 
stand that if God enjoin conquest it may then 
be lawful, as in the case of the children of Israel. 
Where a kingdom by sin has forfeited against 
its chief, the Lord Christ, in punishment of such 
trespass He may give it to another people. But 
men should not dream that a people have so 
sinned, and God will thus punish them, except 
God tell it them.” 

To the objection that the Pope approved cru- 
sades, he replies that, as St. Peter could err, 
his “ successor” may probably be found to inherit 
his infirmity in that respect along with his 
power, and he concludes that any hostile act, 
unless commenced from a special Divine commis- 
sion is no less criminal under the Gospel dis- 
pensation than it would have been under the 
Jewish theocracy. Hence, Wycliffe believed 
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that an attention to this simple fact would be 
sufficient to realize the vision of the prophet, 
when men shall beat their swords into plow. 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks and na- 
tions shall no more learn war. 

His views of self-defense, as intimated above, 
are identical with those of the primitive Chris. 
tians. The following reads pred like a passage 
from Cyprian : 

“Angels withstand friends, and many men with 
right a Jaw withstand their enemies, and yet 
they kill them not, neither fight with them. The 
wise men of the world hold this for wisdom, and 
have thus vanquished their enemies without 
striking them, and men of the Gospel, by pa- 
tience and the prospect of rest and peace, have 

vanquished through the suffering of death, just 
as we may do now. But here men of the world 
come and say that, by this wise, kingdoms would 
be destroyed ; but here our faith teaches that, 
since Christ is our God, 4ingdoms should be thus 
established and their enemies overcome. But per- 
adventure some men would lose their worldly 
riches, and what harm were thereof? Well, in- 
deed, I know that men will scorn this doctrine, 
But men who will be martyrs for the law of 
God, will hold thereby. Lord, what honor falls 
to a knight that he kills many men; the hang- 
man killeth many more, and with a better title, 
Better were it for men to be butchers of beasts 
than butchers of their brethren.” 

Wycliff next alludes to the military career of 
Spencer, Bishop of Norwich. The latter had at- 
tained his high ecclesiastical positicn as a reward 
for military services rendered to Pope Urban 
V in Italy, in his contest with the rival Pope of 
Avignon. In the suppression of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, Spencer again took the field, clad in 
armor, and delivered Peterborough from the 
insurgents, a course of conduct which leads 
Wycliffe to draw the comparison between Christ 
the good Shepherd, who lays down his life for 
the sheep, and Antichrist, the wolf of ravening. 
To the flock at Lutterworth, Wycliffe further 
observes upon this clerical fighting : 

“ Friars now say that bishops can fight best 
of all men, and that it falleth most probably 
to them, since they are lords of this world. 
Thus they say the Maccabees fought, and Christ 
bade his disciples sell their coats ‘and buy them 
swords, but whereto, if not to fight? Thus 
friars make a great array, and stir up many 
men to fight. But Christ taught not his apostles 
to fight with a sword of iron, but with the sword 
of God’s W ord, which standeth in meekness of 
heart and in the prudence of man’s tongue. And 
as Christ was the meekest of men, so He was 
most drawn from the world, and would not 


judge or divide a heritage among men, and yet 


He could have done that best.” 

“Tt thus appears,” says Vaughan, in his dis- 
criminative summing up of Wycliffe’s enlight- 
ened views upon the subject before us, “ that it 
was not merely the act of invasion, but the 
slaughter of men under any circumstances, which 
the Reformer considered as opposed to the spirit 
and the letter of Christianity. It is also evident 
that he was aware of the opposition and contempt 
which the advocate of such opinions must en- 
counter, so long as the state of the world should 
continue to be at all such as it had hitherto 
been. But the New Testament was before him, 
and that volumne was understood as requiring 
that each professor of the Gospel should adhere 
to such modes of resistance only as are pre- 
scribed, or as oceur in the recorded example of 
Christ and his apostles. The disas- 
trous influence of war on civilization, on litera- 
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ture and liberty, the Reformer could deplore, 
but its demoralizing effects and the desolation 
which it must forbode with respect to eternity, 
filled his mind with amazement and dismay.” 

So I think we may safely leave it to the truly 
“wise men of the world,’ and “men of the 
Gospel,” to declare whether communities and 
commonwealths would suffer loss were they to 
heartily embrace the foregoing “ eccentric and 
adventurous opinions,” supported, as their pro- 
mulgator claimed them to be, by the injunctions 
of Christ and his apostles, and by the general 
practice of the Church through its first three 
centuries. Times have changed in the five hun- 
dred years since Wycliffe, yet it is hardly sup- 
posable that the pastor of Lutterworth, who was 
so outspoken against the fighting friars and 
bishops of his time, would readily acquiesce in 
the belief that the boys of this age may best be 
instructed in the ways of obedience, discipline 
and true Christian manliness by teaching them 
military tactics, and putting guns and swords 
in their hands, the better to battle against the 

wers of darkness and the evils of this life— 
Josiah W. Leeds, in Episcopal Recorder. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Who May Pray? 


There are those ncwadays who say that “ sin- 
ners have no right to, and should not, pray,” 
that no one has a right to say, “Our Father,” 
until he first says, “ I believe,” for they affirm 
that “ No one is a believer tiil he confesses with 
the mouth before men that he believes in Christ, 
and he must at all times be ready to say so 
when called on by them so to do.” And, strange, 
delusive doctrine, they further teach that, hav- 
ing so done, “they need no more to pray for 
themselves, but only for others, all of whom 
they account sinners, but, say they to those who 
obey them, “ you need no more pray for your- 
selves because you are saved.” To attain this, 
they open wide a broad gate, which at any time 
will admit the worst of men, just as they are, 
whenever they will to walk therein. And, in 
truth, too many such are found willing to enter 
in, still clothed in their filthy garments, and 
having this garment of self-righteousness thrown 
over them, walk in this way which they have 
prescribed. But even there, the gracious Lord, 
at times, mercifully meets with some of them, 
tears the veil from their eyes, and enables 
them to see that the path they are following 
leads to destruction ; and, through true repent- 
ance, He brings them to walk in the path of 
self-denial and holiness. 

Like the angler covers the hook with a fly or 
a worm, so Satan presents these specious entan- 
glements, by mixing up the deadly evil with an 
apparent covering of good. So did he tempt 
the woman with the lie, “ Ye shall not die;” 
with the gilded promise, “ Ye shall be as guds, 
knowing good and evil.” 

It is true that God takes no delight in the 
prayer of the wicked. “ He that turneth away his 
ear from hearing the law, even his prayer shall be 
an abomination.” (Prov. xxviii: 9.) And why 
is this? Because all his prayers and desires 
centre on self and the gratification of his lust, 
and not on God. In this sense, “ we know that 
God heareth not sinners.” (John ix: 31.) 

But we are all sinners, all have need of mercy, 
and whilst we have our being in time or eter- 
nity, we look to Him, our Creator and Redeem- 
er, to supply our every need. “ Praying always” 
“with all prayer and supplication, in the Spirit.” 
And Christ, our Intercessor, ever liveth, mak- 
ing intercession for us. 
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The Lord knoweth what things we have need 
of, before we ask Him, but his will is that we 
should soask. But we know not what we should 
pray for, as we ought, so He giveth to us his 
Spirit to aid us in our weakness of understand- 
ing. Such prayers are well pleasing to our 
Father in heaven. 

“Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” of whom, says the Apostle Paul, “ I 
am chief, because I persecuted the Church of 
God.” He was witness to the stoning of Ste- 
phen, who, like his blessed Master, breathed 
out his life in prayer for his persecutors. And 
prayer, to reach the Omniscient ear of “ the 
God of the spirits of all flesh,” is far from being 
always necessary to be framed in words. The 
spirit may pray, and the understanding remain 
unfruitful. In the public assemblies only is it 
necessary, when called by the Spirit to pray vo- 
cally, that both spirit and understanding must 
concur, that others may understand and unite 
with the petition. And the one essential point 
in prayer is this: True and availing prayer must 
spring from the motions of God’s Spirit on the 
soul, like as the holy fire from the altar of burnt 
offering was that only which was to be used on the 
altar of incense, symbolical of the offering of 
prayer. And the least sigh or groan, yea, the 
feeblest desire of the sinner’s soul, thus in spirit 
raised to God, is heard equally by Him who is 
Omnipresent and knoweth the secret of every 
heart as the loudest hosannahs of the angels 
around his throne. David says, “ Lord, thou 
hast heard the desire of the humble. Thou wilt 
prepare their heart. ‘Thou wilt cause thine ear 
to hear. (Ps.x: 17.) Again, “O Thou that 
hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 
(Ps. Ixv: 2.) And that they may do so, accord- 
ing to his promise, “ He pours out of his Spirit 
upon all flesh.” The poor publican could not 
so much as raise his eyes to heaven, the burden 
of sin to him was so great, but smiting on his 
breast, he cried, “ God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” This prayer, by one acknowledging him- 
self to be a sinner, was owned, heard and an- 
swered by his Omnipotent Saviour, and he went 
down to his house justified, receiving God’s par- 
don and peace, in answer to his prayer. 

“No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. xii: 3.) Much 
less, then, can he call upon Him without the 
presence of the same. And to him that turns 
from his iniquity, of whatever cast it may be, 
Jesus, by his Spirit, is nigh, though thou mayest 
not see Him, begetting in thee heavenly desires 
for thy urgent needs, which, breathed in his 
name, to the Father of Spirits, are heard on 
high, and answered in accord with his inscru- 
table will and wisdom. 

Let no man then beguile thee of thy reward 
by substituting, in place of this availing prayer, 
a form of will worship, one after man, and not 
after the teachings of Christ’s Spirit. Let no 
man urge thee to utter words before men con- 
cerning God’s work with thee, unless the Lord 
bids thee so to do. How often, in the days of 
his flesh, on healing sickness, Christ’s instruc- 
tions were, “See thou tell no man.” (See Matt. 
viii: 4; Mark viii: 26, 30; ix: 9; Luke v: 
14; viii: 56.) Every word of thy walk, con- 
versation and deportment speaks to men of thy 
confession to Christ in ten-fold louder terms 
than any mere formal declarations, uncalled for 
by Him, in the presence of a few who, like thy- 
self, may deem such things required at thy 
hands. Doing so, thou endangers the welfare 
of thy soul, and will most surely lose the ten- 
derness of spirit, the peace and humility which 
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his presence brings. Thou wilt soon cease to 
distinguish the arisings of the fresh springs of 
life, and will have nothing to drink but the stag- 
nant waters of what once flowed from thence, 
now rendered turbid and muddy by the imag- 
inations of men of unsanctified hearts. 

And, rest assured, the mere profession with 
the lip assures no man’s salvation, any more 
than Adam and Eve’s fig-leaves restored their 
primitive innocence. Sin, to those who have 
known its depths, is of such a defiling nature 
that God’s work of refining will be known and 
felt by thee. And nothing that is defiled and 
unclean may enter into his presence or abide 
in his temple. “Such,” says the Apostle, “ were 
some of you, but ye are washed, ye are sancti- 
fied, ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” The 
work, then, is his, and if we submit thereto, He 
will do it to his own praise and glory. He will 
purify our hearts, that they may be fit and pre- 
pared altars, to offer thereon holy spiritual sac- 
rifices after God’s own will, and “ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.” 

“Be not deceived—God is not mocked— 
fur whatever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to the flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” 

We, like Adam, are all poor prodigals, having 
spent the goodly portion God, by his creative 
will, bestowed on us. But, in Christ’s parable, 
the prodigal son, whilst yet in a strange land, 
remembered the good things of his father’s 
house, and God put this desire into his heart, 
“T will arise and go to my futher, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son, make me as one of thy hired 
servants. And he arose, and came to his father. 
But while he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran and fell 
on his neck and kissed him.” (Luke xv: 11- 
32.) 

Who, then, may pray? Who may draw nigh 
to their Creator and Redeemer, and, in the 
yearnings of filial love, ery, “Our Father?” 
All poor, penitent sinners, led by the goodness, 
grace or Spirit of Jesus, into true repentance, 
may, in the spirit of Jesus, the Son of God, who 
reveals to them the Father, and gives to them 
faith and power, cry, “ Our Father.” All saints 
who have received the spirit of adoption, may, 
in that Spirit’s power cry, “ Abba Father,” for 
the prayer of the upright is God’s delight. Saul, 
repentant, cries, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” And Jesus left us an example, as 
a man of prayer, even to his last hours, praying 
for himself and others, “ Father, save me from 
this hour.’ “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. W. W. B. 


> 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


Such as have lived to old age, in possession of 
the mind’s faculties, know that soon the earthly 
tabernacle must be put off, and needful it is to 
bear in mind this solemn fact, that man is mor- 
tal and born to die, knowing that ‘‘ Thou hast 
all seasons for thy own, O death!” But alas! 
“men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
The wise king said, “ As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” The Apostle Peter, when writ- 
ing his general epistle, was deeply impressed 
with a sense of the improvement of time saying, 
“T think it meet as long as I am in this taber- 
nacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance.” As man’s character is stamped by his 
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ever ‘be ‘temembered. Give heed then, O man, 
to the teachings of heavenly wisdom. 


the reins of thy mind, wate ‘h and be sober.’ 









is known to flow as a river,and its righteous- 







jected to the storm of life. 


“ Hide me, oh my Saviour hide, 
Till the storm of life be past 
Safe into the haven guide 
Oh, receive my soul! at last.” 
P. R. GIFFORD. 
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THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. 


The wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth, 
And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring strength and health. 
We, too, would bring our treasures 
To offer to the King; 
We have no wealth of learning— 
What shall we children bring! 
















We'll bring him hearts that love Him; 
We'll bring Him thankful praise, 
And young souls meekly striving 
To walk in holy ways. 
And these shall be the treasures 
We offer to the King: 
And these are gifts that even 
The poorest child may bring, 











We'll bring the little duties 
We have to do each day, 

We'll try our best to please Him, 
At home, at school, at play. 

And better are these treasures 
To offer to cur King, 

Than richest gifts without them; 
Yet these a child can bring. 












Now glory to the Father, 
And glory ever be 
To Christ, the loving Saviour, 
Who lived a child like me. 
And glory to the Spirit, 
O, three in one—our King— 
Accept, ’mid angels’ praises, 
The praise a child may bring. 
—Christian at Work. 


—_—_—_—Oe 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


IN MEMORY. 


One of the saintliest pictures 
Shrined on my throbbing heart, 

From the years of the long ago, 
Hangs by itself apart. 

An old man, grey and bearded, 
As a patriarch of old, 

Sits in the corner reading 
A story sweetly told. 






















And by each knee a laddie 
Looks into his shining face, 
And sees in time’s deep furrows 
Only an added grace. 

I remember the story, truly, 
As if the yesterdays 

Had fallen into the shadows 
And left us face to face. 











Ah, yes, you’ve heard it all— 
A wanderer’s pillow of stone— 
Out on a wilderness journey 
Homeless, friendless, alone; 
And the angels came from heaven 
On a ladder let down the skies; 
That radiant night at Bethel 
And the joyful morning’s rise. 










Jacob’s dream they call it 
But to me it seems more real 
Than the dreams we dream to-day, 
Or the things we know and feel ; 
For the dear old man is sitting 
In the firelight’s ruddy glow 
In that sacred chimney corner, 
In the years of long ago. 























—G. G. M. 





thought, how wise it is not to forget what should | 


«Gird up 
” Tn 
this healthy exercise of mind the peace of God | 

















ness as the waves of the sea—bringing to mind 
that each succeeding wave helps to waft the 
vessel to its destined port, never again to be sub- 
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For ‘*THE FRIEND,”’ 


Examine Yourselves. 

7.— Marvel not that I say unto 
| thee, ye must be born again. Repent of your 
sins, Aan them. Believe on the Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and ye shall be saved. 

John iii: 16.—* For God so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

John i: 10, 12, 13.—He was in the world, 
and the world was made by Him: and the world 
knew Him not. But as many as received Him, 
to them gave He power to become the sons of 
God. Even to them that believe on his name, 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

1 John iii: 9.—* Whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in 
him and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God.” 

We cannot have the mind of Christ and still 
have a mind to commit sin. 

1 John ii: 3—And hereby we do know that 
we know Him if we keep his commandments. 
All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 

Psalms exix : 2, 3, 6.—‘ Blessed are they that 
keep his testimonies, and that seek Him with the 
whole heart they also do no iniquity. They 
walk in his ways. Then shall I not be ashamed 
when I have respect unto all thy command- 
ments.” 

Rev. xxi: 6.—“I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the water of life freely.’ 

Isaiah xii: 3.—* Therefore with joy shall ye 





1 John ii: 27.—*“ But the anointing which 
ye have received of Him, abideth in you, and 
ye need not that any man teach you. But, ag 
the same anointing teacheth you all things and 
is truth, and is no lie, even as it has taught you 
ye shall abide in Him. Satan will try to under- 
mine this teaching, seeming to appear as an 
angel of light. But if we compare all things 
with the Scriptures, the Spirit that gave them 
forth will draw the line between truth and error.” 

1st Thess. v: 21.—‘ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” 

Ist Peter i: 14.—“As obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to your former 
lusts, in your ignorance, because it is written, 
be ye holy for I am holy.” 

Psalms exix : 9.—* Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word.” 

Think not that there are no trials to the right- 
eous, because all have trials. But through grace 
are ye saved, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God. 

1 Cor. ix: 24.—* Know ye not that they which 
run a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run that ye may obtain.” 

Matt. vii: 7.—‘tAsk, and it shall be given 
unto you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ 

Matt. xi: 29.—“ Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

John v: 28, 29.—* The hour is coming in the 
which all that are iv the graves, shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that 


John iii: 























draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 

John iv: 14.—* Whosover shall drink of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never thirst, 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up unto everlast- 
ing life.” 

John vii: 37,39.—If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. But this spake He 
of the Spirit, which they that believe on Him 
should receive.” 

1 John ii: 6.—* He that saith he abideth in 
Him, ought himself also so to walk even as He 
walked.” 

2 Tim. ii: 19.—* Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

John v: 39.—“ Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life : and they are 
they which testify of me.’ 

2 Tim. iii: 16.—* All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” 

17.—That the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works, we 

‘an also leave the biessed promises to those who 
are obedient, and the dangers of disobedience.” 

Eph. ii: 2.— Wherein, in time past, we walked 
according to the course of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the air. The 
Spirit that now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience.” 

Eph. v: 6, 9.—* Let no man deceive you with 
vain words ; because of these things cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. 
For the fruit of the Spirit i is in all goodness, and 
righteousness and truth.” 

“Trust not to the teaching of any man, 

John xiv: 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name. He shall teach you all things, and 


ever I have said unto you.” 





26.—“ But the comforter, which is 


bring all things, to your remembrance, whatso- 


have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 


tion.” 
CoLEBROOK, Addington County, 


Canada. 


A Children’s Friend. 


Born of humble origin at Clayhills, Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, in 1831, the boy, Smith, worked 
by his father’s side at the early age of seven 


Ont., 





years, and was accustomed to carry forty pounds 


of clay on his head, scarcely without intermis- 
sion, for thirteen hours daily, at a wage of twelve 
cents a day, not infrequently standing by the 
kilns all night. The lad by and by attended 
a night school and an improvement society, and 
subsequently, by sheer endeavor, rose above the 
intellectual level of his associates as one— 


“Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.” 


At eighteen years of age he joined the Metho- 
dist Church, and afterwards became a Sunday- 
school teacher—a plow of service to which he 
kept his hand upwards of forty-five years. Pre- 
vious to arriving at his thirtieth year, he under- 
took the reclamation of the children in the 
brick-fields, whose awful misery he had escaped, 
and for the help of whom he never rested until 
he had brought them out of the house of bond- 
age. 

In this lay the foundation of his joy. To- 
ward the young his heart overflowed with af- 
fection. It is narrated that in early manhood 
he was in the habit of apparently fixing his 
eyes upon space beyond and above him, and, on 
being taken to task by his parents and others, 
for going “about gaping into the sky or at the 
stars,” he at first acknowledged that he thought 
he did it from vacancy of mind ; but later, when 
he was stirred with religious thoughts, he said 
that he used to go along i in the same way, gen- 
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erally repeating to himself, or half aloud, “ Lord, 
thy work—teach me to do thy work.” So the 
eriod came when it seemed to be spoken to 
him, “ The childrea—that is your work. Fully 
ossessed of that conviction, George Smith al- 
— nothing to divert his attention from the 
“children of Ishmael” and their needs. 

Embarking on his humane mission in 1859, 
the utterances of George Smith could not wholly 
pass unnoticed. In season and out of season 
he expatiated on the degradation, immorality, 
ignorance and suffering of children engaged 
in the brick and tile industry, showing that 
boys and girls, not more than six years of age, 
worked together from six in the morning until 
seven in the evening, and sometimes throughout 
the night. Not unnaturally these poor “little 
ones, receiving freely of curses and blows from 
the men under whom they worked, because they 
were not quick enough in their movements, were 
made prematurely old or disabled. Instead of 
sympathy being given to their would-be deliv- 
erer, he met with fierce industrial opposition, 
despite which he toiled unflaggingly on for 
eleven years, when at length friends rallied to 
his side. The opportunity of reading a paper 
upon the subject before the Social Science Con- 
gress at Newcastle, in 1870, aroused public in- 
terest ; and the same year he issued an eloquent 
and impassioned appeal, the first of similar un- 
pretending booklets, entitled, “The Cry of the 
Children from the Brickyards of England.” In 
the following year he formulated a number of 
suggestions as a basis fur legislation, and the 
government of the day passed an act providing 
for the inspection of brickyards, and the regu- 
lation of juvenile and female labor in this con- 
nection, hy which some thirty thousand chil- 
dren, and all girls under sixteen, left the brick- 
fields and tile-yards to attend school. 

The reforming hand of George Smith was next 
directed to alleviating the lot of those water 
nomads known as the children on the canal- 
boats. By close observation, he became famil- 
iar with every phase of existence among the 
population on the canals and navigable rivers 
of England, and found that old and young of 
both sexes were huddled together in filthy cab- 
ins, uneducated and depraved. Contributing 
an article to the Fortnightly Review, in 1873, 
G. Smith computed that of the one hundred 
thousand men, women and children afloat upon 
English rivers and canals, ninety-five per cent. 
could neither read nor write, ninety per cent. 
were drunkards and sixty per cent. were living 
as men and wives unmarried, The canal chil- 
dren had slipped through the Education Act of 
1870, as its framers could take no notice of 
houses that were here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row. Six years’ toil were rewarded by the pass- 
ing of the Canal-Boats Bill, in 1877, for the 
registration of boats; and in 1884 a further law 
was adopted compelling the canal children to 
go to school in whatever district they might be. 
By its operation from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand children were brought within the scope 
of the Education and Sanitary Acts. Smith 
was indefatigable in visiting the canals to in- 
quire into the working of the act, and any re- 
missness was promptly reported. On one of his 
lonely winter tramps by the sides of the ice- 
bound canals, he would have been frozen to 
death but for the providential approach of a 
sagacious sheep-dog. In the course of the last 
few years the condition of the boatmen and their 
families has materially improved. 

With characteristic energy George Smith be- 
gan, in 1879, another agitation for the education 
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and social improvement of the children of the 
gypsies and travelling showmen. Though shock- 
ing disclosures of the deplorable ignorance, over- 
crowding and promiscuous sleeping of the fifty 
thousand children and young people represent- 
ing some twenty thousand families living in 
England in tents and on wheels, were made, 
when the Movable Dwellings Bill was introduced 
into Parliament, in 1885, it was nevertheless 
rejected. For ten more years heroic exertions 
were pub forth to save the children concerned, by 
a parliamentary enactment, from the worst con- 
sequences of their nomadic habits; but in vain 
George Smith endeavored to crown the edifice 
of his useful and honored life. Otherwise he 
would have died the happiest man in England. 
Doubtless the stars in their courses, as repre- 
sented by the opposition which fought against 
him, cannot fight forever, and it has ‘been pleas- 
antly suggested that a line should be left on 
George Smith’s tombstone to record the ultimate 
success of the measure. 

This friend of young suffering humanity had, 
however, a happy end. When confined to the 
house, and then to his bed during the last week 
or two, he used to say, “ It is like Sunday,” or 
“Tt is always Sunday now.” It was, in truth, 
a short Sunday for the long work-day of the 
life of one whose privations, toils and weariness 
for the objects of his compassion were scarcely 
known by the world at large. 

His funeral was of ideal simplicity. The 
spectators who saw his remains borne from “ The 

Cabin” to the churchyard at Crick, near Rugby, 
will not easily forget the scene. Nothing so 
touching ever probably occurred under the 
shadows of the old church before. Hardly a 
child, it is related, belonging to the village could 
have been absent.—James Johnston in S.S. Times. 


The Buried “City. 


Many centuries ago an unwilling prophet was 
sent to a “ great city of three days’ journey,”— 
equal to fifty or sixty miles in circuit—and was 
bidden to denounce the Divine judgments against 
it, and proclaim its overthrow. Timely repent- 
ance averted or postponed the threatened ca- 
lamity, but the reform was transient, the respite 
temporary; and other prophets reiterated the 
threatenings and foretold the desolation of that 
city. Many centuries have since sped, and that 
city, once so famous for its vastness, its power, 
its magnificence, its cruelties and its crimes, has 
passed away. So utter was its destruction that 
skeptics have even doubted and denied its ex- 
istence. They have said that there could have 
been no such great city as Nineveh. Its his- 
tory was simply an idle tale of a credulous and 
uncritical age. 

Four hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
when Xenophon conducted the Retreat of the 
Ten thousand Greeks, he encamped his army 
on the easterly shore of the Tigris, and there 
found the ruins of a great city. Some of the walls 
he estimated as one hundred and fifty feet high, 
the lower portion being of stone, the upper part 
of sun-dried bricks. There were also miles and 
miles of walls and moats, or ditches, the moats 
being from seventy to one hundred feet lower 
than the summit of the walls; and at one point 
five walls would need to be pierced through, 
and their moats crossed, before an enemy could 
have forced an entrance into the city. No one 
there knew that these were the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh. They told Xenophon that a city 
called Larissa had once occupied that site. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, 
antiquarians began to examine the mounds and 





ruins on the eastern shore of the Tigris. Botta 
made some investigations there, and Austen 
Henry Layard spent months in digging and 
exploring those mighty mounds, and there he 
found the buried city, Nineveh. 

A quadrangular enclosure lying on the plain 
about eight miles in circuit, encloses on the west 
side a vast mound called Kouyunjik, which is 
crowned by the wreck of the ruined palaces of 
Nineveh. Other mounds bear the names of Nim- 
rud, Khorsabad and Nebbi Younis. The mound 
Kouyunjik covers about one hundred acres, and 
is from seventy to ninety-six feet high, looking 
like a water-worn natural hill. ‘Twenty or thir- 
ty feet of its height is composed of the ruins of 
destroyed buildings; the rest is an artificial 
platform, constructed by immense labor, con- 
taining a mass of bricks four times as large as 
the largest Egyptian pyramid. Here stood the 
magnificent palace of Assur-bani-pal, and also 
the still more magnificent palace of Sennach- 
erib. Here were acres and acres of courts, halls, 
and chambers; and munths of excavation of 
this and the other mounds disclosed huge and 
monstrous images, the emblems of Assyrian 
idolatry and glory. At the northwest corner 
of the mound Kouyunjik, Layard in his exea- 
vation discovered a small temple, at the eastern 
entrance of which stood two human-headed lions 
having eagle's wings, sixteen and a-half feet in 
height, and fifteen feet long. How distinctly 
these recall the vision of the prophet Daniel, of 
“a lion having eagle’s wings.” (Daniel vii.) 
There were also winged buils, fish-gods, huge 
images, and idolatrous emblems. 

On the lower walls of the ruined palaces were 
the proofs of the cruelties practised in that 
bloody city. Prisoners were in the hands of 
the torturers. Some of them were fastened on 
the ground naked, their limbs held apart by 
pegs and cords, and were being flayed alive, 
some were having their tongues torn out, others 
were having their eyes bored out with the point 
of a spear; there were also sculptured heaps of 
human hands; and so on their palace walls the 
Ninevites themselves recorded the horrible cru- 
elties and barbarities to which the prophet re- 
ferred when he said, “ Woe to the bloody city !” 

In addition to all these they found inscrip- 
tions in stone, and thousands of tablets written 
in the cuneiform, or arrow-headed character, 
containing records of their horrible barbarities. 
On one of these walls was this inscription of a 
king, referring to a conquered city, “ Every 
man, young and old, I took prisoner. Of some 
I took off the noses, of the young men’s ears I 
made a heap, of the old men’s heads I built a 
minaret. I exposed their heads in the front of 
the city asatrophy. The male children and 
female children I burned in flames.” 

In one of the vast palaces were discovered 
eighty-one stone halls, each guarded by images 
and ornamented by sculptures and inscriptions. 
In some of the inscriptions discovered were found 
the names, not only of the Assyrian kings, but 
the names of the kings of Israel, who were sub- 
ject to them. Then there were captives, with 
Jewish faces, standing in the presence of their 
conquerors, or toiling as slaves for their op- 
pressors. 

In 2 Kings, xviii: 13, 14, we are told that 
Sennacherib took all the fenced cities of Judah, 
and that Hezekiah sent a message to him at 
Lachish ; and among the sculptures of Nineveh 
Layard found one representing the siege of Lac- 
hish, and Sennacherib sitting on his throne be- 
fore the city, and giving command for the slaugh- 
ter of the people. 
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So the buried city was discovered, and the 
kings and conquerors of ancient Assyria were 
brought up to tell their own story, and confound 
the infid- ‘lity which denied the statements of the 
Scriptures. The very kings mentioned in the 
Bible were there named ‘and sculptured, and 
their own inscriptions record the same events 
which are mentioned in the Book of God. And 
to-day, scattered through the museums of a cu- 
rious world, there are thousands of the written 
tablets from the royal libraries of Nineveh, many 
of which have been deciphered, and serve to 
confirm and ratify the statements made in the 
Book of God. 

The prophet Nahum declared that Nineveh 
should be destroyed by fire. That while they 
were “ fulden together as thorns,” and while they 
were “drunken as drunkards,” they should be 
“ devoured as stubble fully dry ;” and the quan- 
tities of charcoal which Layard discovered amid 
the ruins of the ancient city, abundantly prove 
the fulfilment of this prophecy. The prophet 
also declared that Nineveh should be “empty, 
void, and waste,” and it is “empty, void and 
waste” to day. 

Let those who trust in God be encouraged by 
the fulfilment of his living word; and let those 
who know not the Lord be warned that “it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.”—The Christian. 


—— ss 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Home for Deer.—In the northern part of 
Maine, fifteen miles from the nearest neighbor, 
is a large and cowfortable farm, which, if the 
wild folk of the woods only knew about it, would 
indeed be a happy hunting-ground, because the 
farmer who lives there will not allow any bird 
or beast killed on his property. “ There is room 
enough outside my farm to kill deer,” he says, 
when he is asked his reasons, 

Directly in front of his house is a large pond, 
where many people come to fish for trout. A 
large brook crosses the farmer’s land, and last 
year, by steadfast and persistent endeavor, he 
secured protection for the fish in that brook for 
five years. “ People would fish in that stream, 
and not take away what they caught. I would 
see the fish lying there i in the field, and I made 
up my mind to stop it,” he said. 

The first night I came to Parlin Pond, a deer 
came out to the road, and followed along beside 
the carriage for several rods, and then began to 
feed in a little opening near the woods. The 
deer seemed to know they are safe here, for 
nearly every afternoon three or four would come 
out and feed in the field near the house, and we 
could go very near without frightening them. 

This farmer has many sheep and lambs, and 
he carries salt to the pasture for them every 
morning, and often at nightfall he sees the deer 
at the same place where salt was given to the 
sheep. 

He tells the story of a hunter, who came to 
his house one autumn to kill a deer, and when 
he found that the farmer would not have them 
killed on his farm, he was anxious to go farther 
on, so the farmer harnessed a horse tu take him 
to Moose River. As they drove along they saw 
a deer feeding near the edge of the ‘wood. It 
lifted its graceful head and came down within 
a few feet of the carriage, walking along and 
watching the men with its beautiful, trustful 
eyes. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” 
“You want to kill a deer, 


asked the farmer. 
and you will never 


have so good a chance again.” 


wouldn’t hurt it for a thousand dollars! The 
man who would s 
be a villain,’ 


one of the stories he likes to tell. 


at the farm-house. 
and has taken several good pictures of the deer. 
In the big elms near the house, two golden ori- 
oles have their nest, and a pair of yellow- 
hammers live near by, while robins and song- 
sparrows and bobolinks do their best to make 
the world a cheerful place. 
hermit-thrush can be heard above 
und sometimes glimpses can be had of this shy 
bird. The farmer’s 
the pasture, where he goes every day tocarry food 
to a large family of squirrels. 
came out and scolded noisily at the strangers, 
and perched about, with bright, expectant eyes, 
for the bits of cheese and gingerbread that they 
knew the boy always had for them. 
boy has a lamb that follows him everywhere. 
The boy, and the lamb too, are healthy, happy 
young creatures and satisfied with their home. 


—Our Animal Friends. 



























“Shoot that deer!” responded the aunter. “I| from the madder plant, which grows in Hindo- 
stan; the yellow sap of a Siam tree produces 
gamboge; raw sienna is the natural earth from 
the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy; raw umber 
is an earth found near Umbria and burned ; 

India ink is made from burned camphor ; mas- 
tic is made from the gum of the mastic tree, 
which grows in the Grecian Archipelago ; bister 
is the svot of wood ashes; very little real ultra- 
marine, obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, 
is found in the market; the Chinese white is 
zine, scarlet is iodide of mercury, and vermil- 
ion is from the quicksilver ore cinnabar.— New 


York Sun. 


The Relation of the Press and the Stage to 
Purity. 


[Our valued friend, Josiah W. Leeds, in the 
course of his controversy with the demoralizing 
exhibitions of the theatre, has issued a pam- 
phlet, which we subjoin in a condensed form, 
We heartily commend his exertions on behalf 
of truth and righteousness, and desire that a 
blessing may rest on his labors.—Ep.] 


shoot a creature like that would 
This pleased the farmer very much, and it is 


People come in the summer season to board 
One boy brought a camera, 


At twilight the 
all the rest, 


little son showed usa rock in 


Several of them 


This same 


“T have often wondered at the singular in- 
consistency of a great many people in condemn- 
ing woman’s appearance in public as a preacher 
of the Gospel of salvation, while at the same 
time welcoming her upon the theatre boards, to 
disport in immodest attire for their entertain- 
ment. Yet it is only within the last two cen- 


Drone-Flies.—These flies closely resemble the 
real drones, which are the males of the honey- 
bee and have four wings, while these, being flies, 
have but two. 


They are large handsome insects,with a downy, 
yellow, brown thorax and shining black body, 
which moves up and down in a wasp-like man- 
ner. When flying about the room they keep 
up a loud humming noise, which at once betrays 
their presence. 

As soon as cold weather begins, these flies 
are driven to seek shelter in our rooms, where 
they find warmth, but usually no food or wel- 
come. This year I thought [ would prepare 
“a refuge for the destitute,” in the shape of a 
glass globe, with sufficient ventilation, a little 
trough full of honey-comb, and a small pan of 
water. Into this little home I introduced three 
of these dipterous “ waifs and strays” I found 
buzzing on the window-panes, and I suppose 
they liked their quarters, for they settled down 
amicably enough, and spent their whole time, 
like many beings far higher up in the scale 
of creation, in eating, drinking and sleeping! 
I can speak well of these drone-flies as pet in- 
sects, for they became absolutely tame, so as to 
come on my finger, and to bear being stroked 
with a soft feather. They cannot sting or bite, 
as they possess no aggressive weapons of any 
kind, and having proverbially nothing to do, 
they are very easy-going, happy little creatures, 
only asking for sunshine and food to keep them- 
selves in health and contentment.—Brightman. 


The Sources of Colors—An interesting enu- 
meration has been made by somebody, and pub- 
lished in a technical journal, of the sources of 
color. From this it appears that the cochineal 
insects furnishes the gorgeous carmine, crimson, 
scarlet carmine and purple lakes; the cuttlefish 
gives sepia, that is, the inky fluid which the fish 
discharges in order to render the water opaque 
when attacked; the India yellow comes from 
the camel; the ivory chips produce the ivory 
black and bone black; the exquisite Prussian 
blue comes from fusing horse hoofs and other 
refuse animal matter with impure pottassium 
carbonate; various lakes are derived from roots, 
barks and gums; blue black comes from the 
charcoal of the vine stock ; Turkey red is made 















to attempt it. 


turies—in other words, since the time of the 
dissolute Charles the Se 
Louis, the Fourteenth, of France—that the pub- 
lie’s sense of propriety has so far weakened as 
to tolerate this degrading innovation of woman's 
appearance as a stage dancer and actress 


Second, of England, and 


“Tn India and the Orient generally, it is only 


those women who have lost their good name 
who will consent to appear as actresses or 
dancers upon a public stage. 
‘ Land of the Veda,’ I find a paragraph of in- 
formation, with appropriate comment upon this 
matter, which I here introduce. He 
referring to the Nautch girls: 


In Dr. Batler’s 


says, in 


“*No man in India would allow his wife or 


daughter to dance, and as to dancing with an- 
other man, he would forsake her forever, as a 


woman lost to virtue and modesty, if she were 
In their observation of white 
women, there is nothing that so much perplexes 
them as the fact that fathers and husbands will 
permit their wives and daughters to indulge in 
promiscuous dancing. No argument will con- 
vince them that the act is such as a virtuous 
female should practise, or that its tendency is 
not licentious. The prevalence of the practice 
in “Christian” nations makes our holy religion 
—which they suppose must allow it—to be ab- 
horred by many of them, and often it is cast in 
the teeth of our missionaries when preaching to 
them. But what would these heathens say, 
could they enter our opera houses and theatres, 
and see the shocking exposure of their persons 
which our public women there present before 
mixed assemblies! Yet they would be ten times 
more astonished, that ladies of virtue and repu- 
tation should be found there, accompanied by 
their daughters, to witness the sight, and that, 
too, in the presence of the other sex! But then 
they are only heathens, and don’t appreciate 
the high accomplishments of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Still, heaven grant that the future Church 
of India may ever retain at least: this item of 
the prejudices of their forefathers ! 

“So far, Dr. Butler, whose testimony and 
whose arraignment, of this stumbling product 
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of our civilization was very lately strongly rein- 
forced by the unflattering criticisms of Nasrulla 
Khan, the rather unwelcome Afghan visitor to 
England. So shocked was he at what he deemed 
the disreputable reception apparel of the Lon- 
don society ladies, that, when he finally over- 
came his hesitancy, and entered the drawing- 
room, he declined to take in to supper the titled 
lady assigned to his care, because she was in 
decollete dress. 

“ When the ill-famed National Opera Com- 
pany moved upon Philadelphia, in the winter 
of 1886~—’7, and heralded its demoralizing enter- 
tainments as about to be given at the Academy 
of Music, the writer of this paper believed it his 
duty to call the attention of the several Mon- 
day morning ministers’ meetings to the coming 
of the plague, and to ask their co-operation in 
withstanding its spread. They all took action. 
Some of the newspapers were not overmuch 
pleased at this interference. A reporter of one 
of the papers, however, had admitted that the 
spectacle was “sensuous and debasing,” and 
that the posturing, etc., of the dancers, in their 
immodest, scant attire was “ simply revolting.” 
Yet the leading editorial in another morning 
paper alluded to the representation as ‘a grace- 
ful and pleasing exhibition, and not at all im- 
moral in its nature and tendencies, as Mr. Leeds 
imagined,’ and advised that he and the minis- 
ters should view for themselves the entertain- 
ment complained of. This advice was not fol- 
lowed ; instead, the editor was confronted with 
his contemporary’s very damaging admission of 
the immoral character of the play. 

“ With the exception of the Journal of Com- 
merce, of New York, founded years age by the 
philanthropic Arthur Tappan, under the condi- 
tions that it issue no edition on the first day of 
the week, and print no play-house advertise- 
ments, I do not know of any daily paper in our 
cities that does not issue the invitations to those 
seductive resorts. Of one paper, reputed amongst 
the best (and such, I am free to say, it is), I can 
certify that it nevertheless has printed, year by 
year, the advertisements of theatres which make 
a speciality of bringing out sensuous plays or 
spectacles. The Mai/ and Express, of New York, 
is, in the main, a good paper, and it assumes to be 
run on a Scripture basis of carefulness, but when 
I read awhile ago its Bible text for the day—it 
was that passage of Paul's Epistle to Timothy 
admonishing to “ flee youthful lusts’—while 
at the same time the paper contained special 
notice of a spectacular stage representation, at 
which were to be troops of bewitching young 
ballet dancers. I could but feel that the best of 
books had been contemned, and the way had 
been indicated toward indulgence in those ‘ hurt- 
ful lusts which drown men in destruction and 
perdition.’ 

Neither of the papers above referred to pub- 
lishes a Sunday edition, but those that do this, 
devote large space, as we know, in the issues of 
that day, to theatre news and to stage gossip 
and scandal. The advertising is well paid for. 
It constitutes a perennial source of income to 
the paper’s proprietors, and it will hardly be 
given up for a mere scruple—not even for the 
scruple of the editor, who may find it difficult 
at times to reconcile such advertising with his 
moral advice to the readers. The eminent Lon- 
don preacher, Newman Hall, recently said, ‘ I 
know a gentleman who was the editor of one of 
our leading daily papers, a goodly man. He 
resigned. I asked him why. He told me it was 
because of the continual advertisements of the 
theatre, and the favorable comment always 


ee 


made by the theatrical critic. 
stop the advertisements as editor, and therefore 


because of the character of the theatres, and the 
way they were advertised and praised in the 


against the theatre as he had known it. 
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He could not 


he gave up a very lofty and lucrative position, 


London newspapers.’ 
“* My father, in his youth,’ Dr. Hall further 


says, ‘frequently acted at theatres, and when 


he became a Christian, his whole soul revolted 
He 
then became the proprietor of the best country 
newspaper in Kent [but], would not advertise 
the theatrical companies which came to Maid- 
stone. It was a great sacrifice, for the theatres 
pay very well.’ 

“One of the most convincing statements that 
I ever read, in proof of the position that the the- 
atre is not a safe school of morals, was furnished 
by an article upon ‘ Divorces of the Stage,’ writ- 
ten by a theatre-goer, who had given a great 
deal of attention to the domestic life of actors 
and actresses. Actuated by the wish to con- 
tribute a very readable sketch, and yet not to 
appear to decry the profession, he apologizes for 
his subject with the remark, ‘ Don’t think that 
I belie the profession. I'll give you the cold, 
hard facts to prove that almost every actress of 
note of the day has been separated or divorced 
from a some-time lord and master. Tragedi- 
ennes, comedienves, ingenues, soubrettes, chorus 
girls, ballerine —few have escaped the contagious 
unconnubial conditions of stage life. It has 
always been thus. Then follow confirmatory 
fucts concerning about ove hundred and twenty 
actresses of note of the several classes above 
given. That was a truthful comment certainly 


of the Pittsburg Gazette, that, ‘as a furnisher of 


grists to the divorce mill, nothing has yet been 
discovered equal to the stage.’ 

“Mary Anderson has lately told the world 
that it was the happiest day of her life when she 
quit the stage forever. ‘The best thing,’ says 
Madame Janauschek, ‘ for a young girl to do, 
no matter how great she expects to become, is 
to keep away from the theatre, and do anything 
but go upon the stage. This is what I tell them 
all” Indeed, it was but a little while ago that 
she told the people of Baltimore that the key to 
success on the stage at present was notoriety, no 
matter how infamously gained.” ‘ Coarseness 
and sensuality,’ she said, ‘seem to be the views 
of our nineteenth century life. The prize ring 
supplies the stage with its male stars, and the 
divorce court supplies it with its female stars.’ 
And Frances Kemble sorrowfully wrote of the 
occupation, ‘A business which is incessant ex- 
citement and factitious emotion seems to me 
unworthy of man; a business which is public 
exhibition is unworthy of a woman.’ 

“ While woman continues, as at present, that 
same unworthy business of dancing and disport- 
ing upon the public stage, the feeders of impure 
pictorial representations will thrive and their 
product increase. 

Let every one claiming to be Christian or 
claiming to be church member cease to thirst 
for the dark and polluted waters of this Egypt 
and this Assyria, let them stay away from 
every debasing entertainment, even though it 
be brought out on the boards of an Academy of 
Music, and I am sure that the cause of purity 
will witness a wonderful uplift, while paganism 
will no longer confound a corrupted civilization 
with the pure precepts and practice of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

iniataasedllapida 

THERE is no name under heaven by which 
we can be saved but the name of Jesus. 
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Items. 


The recent numbers of the Friendly periodicals 
in England have contained full reports of a confer- 


ence recently held at Manchester by authority of 


London Yearly Meeting. It occupied three days, 


and the time was mostly employed in the reading of 
essays prepared by different Friends. 


There were 
so many of these that there appears not to have 
been much opportunity for a discussion of the 
various points advanced in them, but a report was 
adopted to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, 
which we suppose will express the general senti- 
ment of those present. The gathering was a large 
one, about thirteen hundred Friends being in at- 
tendance. London Yearly Meeting possesses a 
large number of educated and intellectual members 
—and many of the papers produced by these con- 
tain much interesting matter. An editorial on the 
conference in the London Friend, says: “To nota 
few of our members some of the suggestions that 
were made will seem untenable, and some of the 
outspoken criticisms may, cause sadness and dis- 
quiet.” 

Testimony was borne to “the real presence of 
Christ in his Church and in the world,” as being 
still the message of Quakerism; and other points 
of practical importance were urged on the atten- 
tion of those collected; but some of the views ad- 
vanced do not seem to us edifying, or likely to be 
useful. We fear the effect of the whole conference 
will be to strengthen the dependence of London 
Friends on the intellect and to lessen their practi- 
cal dependence on the Spirit of Christ as the Lead- 
er of his people, collectively and individually. 
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It is no proof of narrow-mindedness or big- 
otry in the Society of Friends, that it diseour- 
ages its members from jvining in public worship 
with other religious denominations, This dis- 
couragement arises from the fact that we have 
been convinced of certain doctrines and testi- 
monies, a faithful adherence to which precludes 
such a coalition. While we may esteem the 
character of godly persons of other persuasions, 
and respect the zeal which they show in spread- 
ing a knowledge of religious Truth, and in 
endeavoring to bring people under its influence, 
and wish them success in their efforts to do good, 
yet it is unquestionably our duty to be faithful 
to the convictions of Truth, with which we have 
been favored. A Friend who believes in the 
free exercise of Gospel ministry, cannot consist- 
ently attend the services of those who are paid 
for preaching ; nor, if he holds the fundamental 
doctrine that Divine worship can only be per- 
formed as ability is immediately received from 
the Head of the Church, can he join in services 
that are performed at stated times, or at the di- 
rection of any man as a leader or commander, 
and by a pre-arranged schedule, because, in so 
doing, he sanctions the erroneous position of 
those who think they can preach and pray when 
they choose, trusting to their own intellectual 
powers, and not depending on the fresh open- 
ings of the Spirit. 

Besides this general ground, there is the prob- 
ability that those Friends who frequent such 
meetings may gradually have their eyes blinded, 
and finally come to join more fully in things 
which they once saw to be at variance with their 
convictions of Truth, and thus their influence 
may be lost as supporters of those principles of 
which our early members were convinced by 
the work of the Spirit on their hearts. 

We have heard that some of our members, 
influenced, perhaps, by a natural feeling of curi- 
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osity, have latterly attended some meetings, the 
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reg., 1154 a 1153; coupon, 115 a 1154; currency 6's, 


in $400.00, which enabled us to keep the schools open 








promoters of which seek to arrest the attention 
of the more degraded classes by the use of mu- 
sical instruments and other appliances which 
may be supposed to be adapted to their tastes, 
with the hope that they may be thus brought 
into contact with influences which will tend to 
elevate them, and instruct them in religious 
principles. We do not question the sincerity 
and earnestness of these workers, nor do we 
doubt that the Head of the Church has used 
some of them as instruments for good, but we 
are equally certain that their work is not the 
field of service designed for our members, and 
that by joining with them we shall do no good 
there, and fail to do what we might as consist- 
ent Friends. 

The Lord of all prepares his instruments for 
what He requires to be done in his cause, and 
assigns the laborers their respective places in 
his great vineyard, and only confusion and loss 
will follow the attempt to desert the posts which 
He has given us, and choose for ourselves what 
field of labor we shall occupy. 








99 a 107}. 
Corron.—Middling uplands, officially quoted at 8 
13-16¢. per pound. 
FEeEp.—Winter in bulk, and spring in sacks, ranged 
from $12 to $12.50 per ton. 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
| do., do., straight. $3.25 a $3.35; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.45 a $3.65 ; spring, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.35; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2 60 a 
$2.90; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.30 a 
33.50; do, patent, $3.60 a $3.85. Rye FLour. — 
Quiet and weak. Choice Penn’a, $2.65 a $2.70 per bbl. 
BuckwuHeEat FLour.—$1.25 a $1.40 per 100 pounds 
for new. 
Grain.—No. 
















































































































2 red wheat, 663 
No. 2 mixed corn, 32} a 32{c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25 a 25}c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 4} a 4}c.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs —Extra, Christmas, 4}c.; extra, 
3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 3}c.; medium, 2} a 8c; common, 
lg a2se. Hoas.—Fairly active at 5¢ a d5¥c. 

ForE1GN—It is said that the representatives of the 
Powers have informed the Sultan that they do not 












































for the usual length of time, and to close them with- 
out embarrassment from debt. But we now tind our- 
selves at the beginning of a school term with less than 
$75.00 in our treasury, with last month’s salary for 
teachers unprovided for, and with the year’s accruing 
expenses before us, which will amount to at least 
$1,500.00, or more if additional work be entered upon, 
The schools have opened with their usual complement 
of scholars, and at the usual time, The one at Chris- 
tiansburg has since been visited by our Chairman, who 
brings us a favorable report of it. 

That Friends have so long supported the work be- 
speaks for it that it is good, and being such we trust 
to receive in reply thy substantial aid for the coming 
season; failing to receive prompt assistance from 
Friends, the Board will feel they may be obliged to 
seil their last investment of $1,000.00 and look towards 
closing their labor at the end of the current school 
year. By order of the Executive Committee, 

RicHarp Woop, Chairman, 


Executive CoMMITTEE. — President, Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne; Treasurer, David G. Alsop, 409 Chest- 
nut St., Phila. ; Marmaduke C. Cope, Francis R. Cope, 
Elliston P. Morris, Richard Woxd, Richard Cadbury, 
Edward H. Wistar, Wm. H. Haines, Wm. H. Futrelt’ 
Anna Woolman, Jane W. Bartlett, Hannsh P. Mor- 
~ Mary A. Collins, Wm. T. Eikinton, Joseph Rhoads, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—On the 11th inst., the Secretary 
of the Interior sent to the Senate the draft of a bill 
prepared by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks to Indians, 
under penalty of 60 days’ imprisonment and a fine of 
not less thaa $100. Exception is made where au- 
thority in writing is given by the War Department. 

Allen G. Thurman died at his residence in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the 13th inst. He celebrated his 82nd 
birthday on Eleventh Month 13th, last. Governor 
McKinley issued a proclamation, in whith he paid 
tribute to the “sturdy integrity and exalted abilities” 
of the dead ex-Senator. 

A Milwaukee despatch says that the chiefs and 
head men of the Oneida Indians allege that the white 
farmers whose farms border their reservation, have 
stolen four miles of their lands, and the Interior De- 
partment at Washington has been asked to eject the 
farmers and to restore the lands to the Indians. It is 
said there is ground for the complaint of the Indians. 

Judge Depue, in Newark, N. J., last week charged 
the Grand Jury that the Board of Police Commission- 
ers, who had refuse to close the saloons on First-day, 
claiming the excise law to be unconstitutional, were 
indictable for wilful negligence and continued viola- 
tion of the law, and were not in a position to give 
legal opinions of law, that duty devolving upon a Su- 
preme Court. 

The Red Cross has decide! to undertake the relief 
work in Turkey as soon as $500,000 has been collected 
and assured. Professor Clara Barton will superintend 










































































































































































the work. It is stated that 350,000 persons are desti- 
tute. It is thought that at least $5,000,000 will be 
needed. 








The beat sugar manufactured in this country in 
1893 amounted to 27,083,522 pounds. 





intend to make practical use of the firmans which he 
has granted for the additional guardships. 

* The Eastern question,” writes the London corres 
pondent of the New York Tribune, “is rapidly becom- 
ing a holiday pantomime, with sudden transformation 
scenes, burlesque effects, and plenty of cheap lime 
light. Thetrem!ling Said enters the British Embassy 
as a refugee escaping from the wiles of the Palace in- 
trigues and the tyranny of a despotic master; but, 
presto! change! and out he goes with a handsome 
pension, after driving a good business bargain with 
the Sultan. Weeks are wasted in a stupid discussion 
of the trivial question of the admis-ion of extra guard- 
ships. Then, at the Czar’s personal request, firmans 
are issued and the vessels are let in. Never was there 
a sillier travesty upon serious diplomacy, yet it is 
heralded as an important victory for the moral forces 
of Europe. The Sultan is in a stronger position for 
having resisted the will of six Powers in a matter of 
no moment. Europe is weaker than before, because 
by centreing its energies upon a small demand it has 
confessed its inability to face the great questions which 
confront it. In Asiatic Turkey, meanwhile, the blood 
of thousands of Christians is like water poured upon 
the sands; it cries out for justice, reformation, peace 
without dishonor, and the Sultan grins and the Pow- 
ers do nothing, although they have all the warships 
and bayonets in Christendom behind them, and al- 
though there is now little doubt that orders for the 
massacres which have nearly exterminated the Ar- 
menians in many districts, were issued from the Pal- 
ace.” 

The Armenian Patriarch, of Constantinople, has 
informed the Italian Aimbassador here that he esti- 
mates the number of homeless Armenians in the six 
valleys in the northeastern part of Anatolia, at nearly 
half a million. 

A German Antarctic expedition has been decided 



















quotation with the date for every day of 1896. 
four by tive inches, with a pretty cover. 
tions are from the best authors, and are designed to 
meet a wide range of tastes and moods. 
have the numbers, not the names. 
tive for $1.00. 


Philadelphia. 


Westrrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—For convenience 








of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
and 2.453 and 4 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 
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32 p.m. Other trains are met when 


ZeBEDEE Haines, Sup't. 


Frrenps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 


will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Sr., Sixth-day even- 
ing, First Month 3rd, 1896, at 8 P. M. 
serve that this is one week later than the regular time. 


Kindly ob- 


BoARDING.— Double rooms vacant at No. 3419 Ham- 


ilton Street, also room for table guests. 


M. F. PAscHALL. 


Qvoration BLocKks.—This holiday gift has a printed 
It is 
The selec- 


The months 
Price 25 cents; 


RacuHet G. Steer, Tacoma, Ohio. 
To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, 


-Marrirp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Middletown, 


Delaware Co., Penna., on the seventh of the Eleventh 
Month, 1895, Joseru T. Wurrtsoy, son of Thomas H. 
and Phebe P. Whitson, to JANE THorpe, daughter of 
James and Jane Y. Thorp. 





Diep, Tenth Month 23rd, at their residence, near 
Flushing, Ohio, Etvirra P. Bainey, wife of Joseph 











The Merchants and Business Men’s Association of 
Chester, Pa., has passed resolutions against the liquor 
traffic, as opposed to legitimate business interests, de- 
claring license a failure, calling for the suppression of 
the liquor business, and asking Congress to appoint a 
commission to inquire into the effects of the traffic 
upon legitimate business. The Association will send 
two delegates to the National Board of Trade Meet- 


upon, and 950,000 marks allotted to it. 
sist of two vessels, and will last three years. 





























Africa. 




















been sold for 29 years. 


It will con- 


The Italian Government has asked for an additional 
credit of 4,000,000 lire for the expenses of the war in 


In the Norwegian town of Hangesund, which has a 
population of 6200, not a drop of spirituous liquor has 
Many of the inhabitants have 


Bailey, in the sixty-third year of her age; a member 
and Elder of Flushing Monthly Meeting. Her suf- 
ferings were at times severe, yet she was preserved in 
patience, and when the time for release came, she 
passed quietly away, and we have the consoling trust 
that He whose compassion faileth not, hath in mercy 
gathered her to rest. 

, Seventh Month 7th, 1895, at the residence of 


















ing at Washington First Month 18th, to press these 
resolutions before that body. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Stati-tics reports that 
during Tenth Month the exports of merchandise from 
the United States amounted to $87,017,310, against 
$83,653,121 during Eleventh Month, 1894. The recent 
gain of $3,364,119 shows that the export trade is now 
improving decidedly. 

There were 390 deaths reported in this city last 
week, which is 24 less than the previous week and 
30 more than the corresponding week of 1894. Of the 
whole number 198 were males and 192 females: 48 
died of pneumonia; 36 of consumption; 33 of heart 
disease ; 26 of diphtheria; 18 of old age; 17 of apo- 
plexy; 17 of inflammation of the stomach and bow- 
els; 16 of marasmus; 14 of membranous croup; 13 
from casualties; 12 of typhoid fever; 13 of bron- 
chitis, and 8 of paralysis. 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96}; 4’s, 1907, reg., llla 





































































































never tasted liquor. 

Winston L. Churchill, son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, sailed for England on the 14th inst. He 
has been in Cuba for several weeks. He enjoyed spe- 
cial opportunities for viewing the situation there, and 
he thinks the Spaniards have a most difficult task be- 
fore them, and that unless the revolution was crushed 
before the spring the Cubans would triumph. 


NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Mo. 3rd, 1895. 

Dear Friend :—Permit us to ask thy kind assistance 
to maintain our work among the colored people of the 
South, in the manner in which we were requested to 
do by the strongly expressed sentiment of the annual 
meeting of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, held 
during last Yearly Meeting at Twelfth Street Meeting 
House. 


An appeal issued soon after that meeting, brought 











his son in-law, Wm. H. Worthington, near Coal Creek, 
lowa, after several years of declining health, Jon 
Woop, formerly of Chesterfield, Ohio, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. A member of Coal Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. For 
some months previous to his death his sufferings be- 
came very great, and he often desired he should be 
released, but expressed to his danghters, “It may 
not be in my way and time, but in the Master’s. His 
will, not mine, be done. I can trust all to Him.” His 
children and friends have a well grounded hope that 
his end was peace. 

, Ninth Month 14th, 1895, Marraa Rass, 
wife of Manuel Rash and daughter of Andrew and 
Sarah H. Wooton, near Wakita, Oklahoma Territory. 
She leaves a husband and eight children to mourn 
her loss. She was in her thirty-eighth year; was a@ 
firm believer in the doctrines and principles of Friends. 
While many of her age were carried away by a new 
teaching in the Society, she stood firm to the end. 





